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MICHIGAN CITY REBELLION: IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE? 

By David Mob erg 
LIBERATION News Service 

MICHIGAN CITY, Ind (LNS) -- Northern liberals 
clucked with dismay at the bigotry of the white 
South during the early Civil Rights movement. Then 
rocks and bottles in angry black hands in Harlem, 
Watts ; Detroit and other big cities brought home 
what should have been obvious all along about 
Northern racism Now the last refuge of the myth 
of democratic America, the small town of Saturday 
Evening Posts and concerts in the town square band- 
shell, finally has vanished Blacks have taken to 
the streets in open rebellion m Michigan City, 
Indiana - 

An All-American ( 1966 Look Magazine award), 
lakeside resort east of the few sand dunes saved 
from industrial destruction, Michigan City is a 
quiet town, one of those places where people say, 

"it could never happen here" no matter what the 
issue The main street has a new mall. The cops 
wear American flags over their right shirt pockets - 
Many of the city-s 39,000 people work in local 
factories ranging from heavy industry (like Pullman- 
Standards, where boxcars are made, or nearby 
Bethlehem Steel) or small, light manufacturing 
(such as Arno Tape) . Unlike the cities around 
Gary, Michigan City is not just a workers’ town: 
there’s a sizeable local bourgeoisie. Also, there 
are fewer biac.ks, about 13 per cent, virtually all 
of them segregated off into a comer of the north 
side of town where the houses are old and deterio- 
rating. 

Sammie s is a crowded bar and. poolroom that 
is a favorite northside hangout, It is located 
within a couple of blocks of the NAACP office 
(the only black political organization m town) * 

The local newspaper and the police station are 
also located near Sammie’s, 

On the afternoon of Saturday, July 11, while 
the city was still crowded with some of the 100,000 
visitors who had come fo~ the annual Summer Festi- 
val parade, Walter Gipson, a 27-year-old black 
factory worker, was heading from Sammie’s to his 
car when a white cop pulled up 

"1 walked across the street." Gipson said. 

"He was pulling over 1 said something to one of 


the fellows sitting on my car and asked what was 
going on , He stopped his car, jumped out and asked 
me what I said to him I said, 'Nothing, what d’ 
you hear me say?’ 

"'I didn’t hear you say anything but I read 
your lips. ’ He told me to move my car and park 
it right (it was parked legally but improperly)- 
I was on my way back into the poolroom and he said, 
'Hey, boy, if you think you’re so bad you come back 
here.’ He invited me outside for a fight I said, 
'Take your gun off and I'll fight you '" 

The policeman started to push into the crowded 
poolroom but was shoved back More cops arrived, 
Suddenly they sprayed Gipson and two bystanders, 
Adolphs Banks, 27, a welder, and James Henley, an 
insurance salesman, with Mace- All three were 
arrested . 

Later that evening a few windows were broken 6 
Part of a lumber yard and a cleaner’s across from 
Sammie 's burned, probably from molotov cocktails t 
Dozens of windows in local business offices were 
trashed. Mayor Conrad Kominiarek panicked and 
declared a state of emergency under a statute passed 
last year, 

Sunday Festival activities were cancelled, and 
the mayor and some local black representatives met, 
but as the curfew was enforced that evening, more 
skirmishes erupted; windows were broken, a few 
rocks were thrown at autos. Several more buildings 
suffered fire damage, and a few shots were fired 
at the police as a warning. The governor sent in 
150 guardsmen to back up state troopers, sheriffs 
and 73 city police. Roads were blocked off. One 
14-year-old black youth was shot in the leg by 
police, and several dozen arrests were made . 

For all the fuss, the rebellion was restrained 
and it seemed blacks had the situation more in hand 
than did the frenzied authorities "They made it 
sound like a big thing," one young worker hanging 
out by Sammie's said later in the week," but it 
wasn't shit," He pointed to a big pile of rubble 
from a building destroyed by urban- renewal , saying 
television cameramen had been photographing it as 
"riot damage." 

"They wouldn't have sent for no troops if 
they weren't scared," a Viet vet home on leave 
said. "Police ain't shit in Michigan City. The 
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pigs think it's all over now but it ain’t even 
started. This is just letting the pigs here know 
we aren't satisfied, and we aren't afraid.. We 


want our rights or we’ll burn the place down." 

Lack of jobs, bad and segregated housing, 
urban destruction with little reconstruction, and 
racist harassment from police were the basic grie- 
vances. With blacks hanging cut m the parks on 
hot nights, cops had decided to enforce the evening 
curfew. Any job is hard to find, but the good jobs 
are almost always denied to blacks.. 

By Tuesday, July 14, the Guard was pulled out 
and the curfew cut back Twelve demands were pre- 
sented to the city, including a "hot line" on 
community problems, regulations on police conduct, 
suspension of the cop who arrested Gipson, appoint- 
ment of several black city officials, tenants re- 
presentation on the public housing board, and 
pressure from the mayor on the banks to make loans 
for housing available to blacks. 

The brothers and sisters on the streets felt 
sold out. Not only were the demands weak, but 
the middle-class blacks and whites who had long 
made NAACP so weak were the ’’spokesmen” the mayor 
heard. ”1 don't recognize any of them,” shouted 
one worker as he stomped out of a meeting where 
the argument had centered on which preachers to in- 
clude on the negotiating committee, 

Eight white city officials (there is one black 
city councilman in the local government and a few 
black police) received the community delegation 
in the tidy new brick courtroom in the police sta- 
tion. Their response ranged from befuddlement to 
obstructionism. 

In response to demands for regulation of po- 
lice conduct, the deputy prosecutor (also, oddly 
enough, the attorney for the Human Relations Com- 
mission) read off the standard police instructions 
to be courteous, respect property, etc, ’’Everybody 
has these rules,” one man challenged "That doesn’t 
interest me as much as who punishes them if they 
break the rules/' 

If the elders of the town were petrified by 

this black challenge, it’s not so clear that their 

children are. A carload ol young, short-haired 

whites pulled up to a car with a white freak and a 
a black, smiled, and shouted, "Luck the National 
Guard!”, then drove off, T r-r* 4 - 30 -■*** 4- r + 


[Note to editors; See graphics section for a 
portrait of Father Wuytack to accompany the o 
ing article ] 

PEOPLE CARR\ ON THE WORK OF PRIEST EXPELLED FROM VENEZUELA 


By Jack Gunther 
LIBERATION News Service 

CARACAS, Venezuela (LNS) -- One night late in 
June two cars full of political police pulled up in 
front of a little church in the poor neighborhood 
of La Vega, slapped a pair of handcuffs around the 
wrists of Father Francisco Wuytack, and took the 
35-year-old Belgian priest away. On orders of the 
Social Christian government of Rafael Caldera, the 
priest was hidden from reporters and put aboard a 
European-bound plane the next day. At the airport, 
police even went to the length of covering Wuytack *s 
face from the photographers. 

Today, that little church in Barrio del Carmen 
of La Vega is plastered with signs of protest 
against the expulsion -- "Bring Back Our Priest", 


'Francisco Will Return,' 


'The Rich Took Francisco 


Away/' There are still more hand-lettered signs 
above and all around the church, along the teeming 
slopes where roughly half of the population of 
Caracas lives in cardboard or rusty tin shacks and 
where even the sturdier wooden and brick structures 
are often without water, electricity and sewage 
facilities . 

Here on the slopes you see signs like "Father 
Francisco is the Example of Bolivar -- He Will 
Return" and "Here We're With Father Francisco, 

25 Bs Salary," a reference to Wuytack f s campaign 
for a minimum wage of 25 Bolivars ($5.50) a day t 

"He touched a sorespot. He was a man with 
a lot of intelligence, a dangerous man," said Ro- 
berto Sanavia, one of a large group of young people 
who worked with Wuytack on the hills around La 
Vega. Most of these young people are in their 
late teens, out of school and out of work. Like 
so many other kids in the neighborhood, they dropped 
out of school to find work and quickly discovered 
that work -- when you could find it -- meant back- 
breaking labor for $2.50 a day. "That's not enough 
to live on," said Sanavia, "so why kill yourself 
if you're going to starve anyway?" Wuytack put 
them to work, meeting the needs of the community. 

When the shack of a large fatherless family 
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showed up the next day with picks and shovels, 
clearing away the debris and building a new, slight- 
ly improved house. Shelter is probably the number 
one social problem in Venezuela today, or at least 
one of the most obvious manifestations of how in- 
capable the system is of meeting people’s basic 
needs. In the past 30 years, the migration of li- 
terally millions of people from the country to the 
city has reversed the uiban- rural proportion of the 
population: more than 70% of the people now live m 

cities, with one-fifth of the entire population con- 
centrated in Caracas. 

But there are really two cities of Caracas 
The modern boom town with high-rise apartment and 
office buildings going up everywhere, six- lane high- 
ways constantly jammed with traffic, neon avenues 
and a fabulous array of specialty shops equipped to 
satisfy the slightest whim- And then there are 
the hills and the slums, barrios, like La Vega. 

Actually, La Vega is a section made up of 
different barrios: El Carmen, Los Paraparos, Los 

Mangos, El Milagro, and many more, roughly divided 
by the crest of a hill, a sewerage-filled stream or 
some other quirk of geography hidden from the 
stranger’s eye. From a distance, the barrios, 
intricately covering entire mountainsides, look 
like some incredible monument. Inside, the barrios 
are a maze of alleys and terraces and roads where 
old women spend their days washing clothes in 
enamel buckets and kids play m the foul mud and 
where a lot of young men and women just hang 
around. 

Father Wuytack spent most of his time walk- 
ing around these hills. According to the govern- 
ment’s expulsion order, he had repeatedly violated 
public order and was involved in political activi- 
ties prohibited by his status as a foreigner - But 
people in La Vega have a different impression. 

They refer to the four schools that he and the 
young people built and to the various little 
ranchos, or shacks, they put up for homeless fami- 
lies; to food he collected from the slightly 
better-off residents below to distribute among 
the really hungry people who ii^e higher up on the 
hill; and to money supplied in emergencies. They 
talk about how Francisco, as he is usually tailed, 
sold his car to get money tor the people, and then 


his motor see: ter which he had bought after he 
sold the car, and how finally he got a bicycle, 
which somebody stole, so that he ended up walking* 

"Padre Irancisco was good with us and every- 
body He never did any harm to anybody. On the 
contrary, he gave us a good example. He practiced 
charity and preached the truth and for that reason 
we will follow his example" 

That’s what Carmen Hurtado wrote in a letter 
zc a radio station, followed by a long list of 
things the priest had done. Mrs. Hurtado came 
rushing out of her house to show us the letter. 

She was angry. She had been listening to the radio 
all day iong and hadn’t heard a word about Father 
Wuytack , 

"People are going to become conscious of 
their true rights," said one of the boys who worked 
with Wuytack, "As human beings they have the same 
right to be happy as the owner of a factory," This 
boy wore a sweatshirt that said, "All Against 
Violence" on the front and "We Want Social 
Equality" on the back- He wrote the slogans on 
the shirt before going to one of the many demon- 
strations in front of the National Congress led by 
the priest, demonstrations demanding a 25 Bs , 
minimum wage and a law against unemployment. The 
police broke up the tiny demonstrations with 
cattle prods and accused Wuytack of being an 
agitator , 

"But we're Venezuelans," the boy said. "They 
can't throw us out Even if they throw us in jail, 
there's a lot more. We're not afraid. You can’t 
be afraid That's what they want. We’re going 
to follow the line that Francisco set down, to 
make the people conscious of their rights," 

Not all of the young people in the neighbor- 
hood agree on the question of non-violence. Some 
say that way it takes longer, but it’s better. 

One young man said that only the poor people would 
be hurt by violence at this point, since even the 
soldiers who would be called in to defend the in- 
terests of the rich are themselves poor people who 
couldn’t find any other work. It all depends on 
what happens, say^ another youth, A few insist 
that "sooner or later, there's going to be violence " 
and they say they don't intend to let the police 
pu s h t hem abo und. 
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On one point there is total agreement. They 
will never accept a conservative priest "who gives 
Mass and goes to sleep/’ as one of the boys said. 

The doors of the church are padlocked, but the 
schools are working, staffed by these same young 
people who move through the hills daily carrying 
on the work started by Francisco Wuytack. 

There’s a lot to do. Books and writing ma- 
terials must be obtained somehow for the thousands 
of children who cannot afford to pay the matricu- 
lation fees and other costs of both private and 
public schools. Fences must be tom down to make 
way for the population of squatters that increases 
at a rate of between 10% and 15% a year, and build- 
ing supplies must be provided. Food must be 
collected. Sometimes there are disputed among 
the people, and these need to be resolved. 

All this activity has the single purpose of 
making poor people conscious that it is not neces- 
sary to live the way they do, that their misery 
is not an act of God. 

"Christ was the first great agitator in our 
religion," Father Wuytack said in an interview 
shortly before his expulsion. "I don’t pretend 
to compare myself to Him, or to make a modern 
apostle out of myself. But I feel my responsibili- 
ty is in ’doing,* so that the essential postulates 
of Christianity are no longer merely. pronouncements, 
and I am faithful to that responsibility. I’m not 
a writer, nor an artist. I’m a simple neighbor- 
hood priest who understands that his contribution 
to God is in struggling beside and in favor of the 
poor. If that’s being an agitator, I’m proud of 
the label." 

Father Wuytack should know that one of the 
larger signs on the side of his church says: "They 
Try to Shut Us Up But We Will Shout Louder!" 

-30- 

++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ +++++++++ 
THE PENTAGON IS NOW MISSING 80,000 GIs 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The Army’s own re- 
cords show that over 80,000 GIs are missing, accord- 
ing to a reliable Pentagon contact. To combat 
this problem, the Army has recently established a 
300-man team whose sole job is to track down the 


80 , 000 names to see if they belong to people. 

GIs have been submitting a large number of 
fake change-of-duty forms to jam the bureaucratic 
records, permitting themselves and others to 
desert more safely^ The Marine Corps desertion 
rate is up 50% over last year, and late reports 
from Vietnam indicate that 10 GIs split from U.S. 
ranks each day. Persistent rumors say that many, 
especially deserters who are black, are now 
fighting with the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam. 

-30- 
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PALESTINIAN COMMANDOS INCREASE OPERATIONS 
LIBERATION News Service 

AMMAN,. Jordan (LNS) -- The Palestinian comman- 
dos are now averaging about 18 military operations 
a day against Israel, 

The Palestinian Armed Struggle Command, an 
umbrella military organization to which most com- 
mando -groups belong, issued a study here which 
shows that the commandos have increased the number 
of operations from an average of one per day in 1965, 
to three -a day in 1968, sixteen a day in 1969, and 
eighteen a day in the first half of 1970. 

There have been about 6,000 commando operations 
between 1965, when the commando movement first took 
shape, and the end of 1969. There were 3,900 
operations in 1969 alone. 

The number of operations has been increasing 
during the spring of 1970, although in June the 
operations against Israel decreased because of the 
confrontation which Jordanian right-wing CIA- 
backed forces which were trying to suppress the 
commandos. In June, the commandos carried out 346 
operations against Israel. 

A sampling of the achievements of commando 
actions in June includes: high power electric py- 

lons destroyed in the Gaza Strip and in Wadi 
Araba south of the Dead Sea, a garage blown up in 
Jerusalem, a potash works at Sodom damaged, and 
attacks on Israeli border settlements in the 
Jordan Valley and Upper Galilee. 
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When one dog falls, a hundred more will take her 
place. Megon, live like her. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE STAFFER SEES "TIGER CAGES" AT CON SON, 
QUITS WHEN COMMITTEE PRODUCES WHITEWASH REPORT 
By Patsy Truxaw 

College Press Service / LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The United States 
has for years claimed that North Vietnamese and 
National Liberation Front (NLF) prisoners were 
treated well, in accordance with the Geneva accords, 
and have cited inspections by the International Red 
Cross to back up their contention. The U.S. made 
this into a major propaganda claim, noting the Red 
Cross was not allowed by visit POW camps in the 
North . 

But because Thomas Harkin refused to keep 
quiet about the tiger cages he saw in the South 
Vietnamese prison on Con Son Island, he has not 
only made liars out of military, the Agency for 
International Development (AID), and administration 
officials both here and there, but he has cast 
severe suspicions on the validity and credibility 
of "fact-finding" tours. 

Harkin, along with Don Luce of the World 
Council of Churches and two members of the House of 
Representatives, William R. Anderson (D.-Tenn.) 
and Augustus Hawkins (D. -Calif,), visited the Con 
Son prison. Harkin knew through contacts with 
South Vietnamese students of the existence of the 
tiger cages on the island. 

Through both luck and cunning he managed to 
get the group inside one the well-hidden cages. 

He described the cage as "an airless pit four to 
five feet wide, about nine feet long, and about ten 
feet deep. They are never allowed out, the food 
is minimal, and they are given little water. Many 
are forced to drink their own urine. Most of the 
men could not stand up, their legs having been 
paralyzed by beatings and by being shackled to a 
bar about one or two feet off the floor. There 
are buckets of lime dust kept above the cages and 
the guards throw this down on the prisoners when 
they beg for food or water." 

There are tiger cages foi both male and 
female prisoners, and, according to Harkin, all 
are political prisoners whose crime was that they 
"spoke for peace." 

Before Harkin had seen the cages, Frank Walton, 


U.S Director of Public Safety and supervisor 
of the prisons over there, told Harkin that South 
Vietnamese prisons were rather like a Boy Scout 
camp After Harkin did see the cages, Walton 
stated: "Well, they're no worse than a Georgia 
chain gang " 

Harkin resigned from the Committee, chaired 
by GV, (Sonny) Montgomery (D.-Miss.)> after 
arriving back in the US. at the completion of 
the 11-day tour, because he could not convince 
the majority of the committee of the necessity of 
making public these findings < He could not even 
convince them to visit the prison or to talk to 
South Vietnamese people The two representatives 
who witnessed Con Son with Harkin have filed a 
minority report, 

-30- 

[Note to editors; A very long, very interesting 
interview with ex-Committee staffer Harkin is avail- 
able from College Press Service, 1779 Church St. NW, 
Washington DC 20036 Send 25* for good measure.] 
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GAY LIBERATION POSTERS AVAILABLE 
NEW YORK (LNS) -- New York's Gay Liberation 
Front has published a photographic poster showing 
gay brothers and sisters on the streets of Man- 
hattan n For a copy, postpaid, send 75 + to Gay 
Liberation Front Poster, Box 520, New York, N*Y 0 
10010., _ 30 . 

+ + + 4, +, + + * + + 4, + + 4 * + + + + + + ++ T+ + + + + + + ++ + + ++++ + + + 

[Note to editors: See graphics section of this 

packet for the GLF poster mentioned in the short 
article above,] 
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SON OF HUAC CHECKS CAMPUS SPEAKERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C, (LNS) -- The House Internal 
Security Committee, successor to the House Un-Ame- 
rican Activities Committee (HUAC), has sent let- 
ters to 179 colleges and universities asking them 
to list ail their guest speakers for the last two 
years, how much the speakers were paid, and by whom. 

According to a committee spokesman, the letter 
was phrased deliberately to avoid "an investigative 
aura of demand " All they want to find out, the 
spokesman says, is whether "speaking is a source 
of finance" for such groups as the Black Panther 
Party, SDS, and the New Mobe . 
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PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 

OUT OF THE BARREL OF A KLASHINKOV 

By Sheila Ryan and George Cavalletto 
LIBERATION News Service 

BEIRUT, Lebanon (LNS) -- The Middle East, as 
President Nixon said recently on television, is 
"more dangerous than Vietnam." 

The spectre of made-in-U.S.A. Phantom jets 
clashing with Soviet SAM-3 missiles over the Suez 
Canal has caused a new flurry of interest in 
"political solutions" proposed by diplomats for 
peace in the Middle East. 

The "political solutions" treat the problem 
as a tug-of-war between Russia and the U.S., or as 
a quarrel between Israel and the Arab states, 
principally between Golda Meir and Nasser. These 
proposals generally proceed to "solve" the problem 
by suggesting that Israel withdraw from some or 
all of the Arab territory occupied after 1967 war 
and that the Arab states more or less acknowledge 
Israel's "right to exist" on Arab land occupied 
since 1948. 

But when peace finally comes to the Middle 
East, it will come out of the barrels of Klashinkov 
rifles in the hands of Palestinian commandos. The 
Rogers plan, the Soviet plan, a new Jarring 
Mission -- none of these "political solutions" 
can succeed because none of them deal with the root 
cause of the conflict. 

Only the Palestinians have trained their sights 
on the real problem: their target is the state of 

Israel. "Our aim," Abu Amar (Yasser Arafat), head 
of A1 Fateh, has said, "is to bring an end to the 
concept of a Jewish, Zionist state, a racist, ex- 
pansionist state. Our aim is to destroy this 
state -- but not its people." 

The existence of the state of Israel is the 
essence of the problem, but not because Jews live 
there. The Palestinians are willing to live in 
peace, as they have repeatedly said, with people 
of any religion. Israel is the crux of the problem 
because it is a Zionist state. As the Zionists 
have traditionally defined it, a Zionist state is 
one which is exclusively Jewish, "as Jewish as 
England is English." 

Israel, by its own definition, exclusive of 
Christian or Moslem Arabs, was implanted on the 


homeland of the Arab Palestinians against their 
will. In 1917, when t|, British declared Pales- 
tine a "national home for the Jews," Palestine 
was 92 per cent Arab.. Though they waged a long 
struggle, which in the late 1930s flared into a 
guerrilla war of such ferocity that it tied down 
a third of the British Army, the Palestinians 
were unable to prevent the Zionists from achiev- 
ing statehood. The birth of Israel in 1948 was 
accompanied by a mass expulsion of the Palestinians. 
By now, one and a half million Palestinians have 
been forced to seek refuge in surrounding Arab 
states . 

Despite repeated demands by the United Nations, 
Israel has refused to allow the Palestinian re- 
fugees to return to their homes . The Palestinians 
who remained in their homeland have constantly 
been made to realize that the state of Israel is 
the expression only of its Jewish citizens (and of 
Zionists throughout the world) and that Arab 
Palestinians are excluded from full citizenship 
though their forefathers may have lived on that 
land since many centuries before the birth of 
Christ . 

It is this exclusive character of the Zionist 
state which links it inextricably to imperialism. 
Zionism makes the ideal agent of imperialism: by 

its definition there is no possibility that it could 
ever express the will of the people of the area, 
and, in fact, it is dependent on imperials power to 
physically maintain itself against the people whom 
it oppresses. 

Thus Zionism in the Middle East has always 
depended upon and served imperialism. 

First it was British imperialism: the 

British believed that implanting an alien Community 
at the gateway to the Suez Canal -- a community 
dependent on the British Empire for protection -- 
would protect the vital sea and land routes to 
the colony of India. 

Now it is American imperialism: as Nixon ex- 

pounded in his July 1 television interview, the 
U.S. is committed to Israel because to support 
Israel is to protect U.S. strategic interests in 
this vital area. Israel has geopolitical value as 
a "gateway" between Africa, Asia and Europe. And, 
as a ,f hinge" of NATO, Israel also is important as 
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a source of oil for American allies in Europe and 

Japan. 

Expressions of Arab national self-determina- 
tion have already caused the expropriation of 
much valuable imperial property -- Wheelus Air 
Base in Libya, the Suez Canal in Egypt, the port 
at Aden, oil wells in Algeria. This march toward 
self-determination seems bound to continue Isra- 
el, as a prime opponent of Arab nationalism, 
seems a safe base for imperialism. 

Having defined the problem as the state of 
Israel, the Palestinian fedayeen (freedom fighters) 
are working towards a new state, a "democratic, 
secular, progressive state." Abu Amar has said, 

"We want a democratic Palestinian state. We will 
not force anyone out who is willing to live under 
the banner of this state as a loyal Palestinian. 

It does not matter whether he is a Christian, Mos- 
lem or Jew." 

Some have suggested that the Palestinian goal 
is a utopian one: there has been so much enmity 

and the Israelis are so racist, they believe, that 
the Palestinians could never live in peace with 
the present Jewish inhabitants of Palestine.. Yu- 
seef Sayegh, chairman of the Planning Council of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (the um- 
brella for all Palestinian groups) said in an in- 
terview recently, "It may be difficult to live 
together. But if we don’t want to be kicked into 
the desert, and we don’t want to kick them into 
the sea, what choice have we? We must live to- 
gether." 

The goal which the Palestinians seek is one 
which they believe can be reached only by a long 
people's war of liberation. The very length and 
hardship of this war makes their goal a feasible 
one -- the arrogance of the Israelis toward the 
Palestinians may be gradually eroded, their myths 
of racial superiority over the Arabs smashed, and 
sectors of the Israeli population won over from 
Zionism as the Palestinians achieve military suc- 
cess . 

But how can war -- even a popular war of 
liberation -- be the only way to peace? Simply,, 
in this case, because popular war is the only 
way to remove the aggression which is embed 1 ed in 
the state of Israel, the onl> way to prevent its 


further violent expansion, the only way to avoid 
the sham of peace which a Pax Hebraica on the area 
would be, while the people are held at bay by over- 

whelming military might. 

The Arab people in general, and the Palestinian 
people in particular, are not going to submit in 
silence to Israeli occupation and domination -- 
one car. hardly demand that they submit and then 
call the submission "peace." 

Either war or submission -- that is the choice e 
And submission is already impossible, because the 
Palestinians have taken up arms, both as full time 
fedayeen and in the refugee camp militias. 

For the Palestinians, there is no other 
possibility, The Israeli government officially 
denies the very existence of the Palestinian people 
and refuses to consider them a party to the Middle 
East conflict. The Israeli courts have ruled that 
"the Palestinians are not a party to the conflict." 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban, when asked 
about the role of Palestinians in any future peace 
settlement, has said, "They have no role to play," 
Golda Meir stated her government’s position 
recently: "There was no such thing as the Pales- 

tinians . It was not as though there was a Pales- 
tinian people m Palestine considering itself as 
a Palestinian people and we came and threw them 
out and took their country. They did not exist 0 " 

The Palestinians, according to Meir, are a 
"humanitarian problem," for which Israel bears 
"no responsibility whatsoever." 

"After all," Meir said, "there are millions 
and millions of refugees in the world . > . , I don't 
know why the Arab refugees are a particular problem 
in the world " 

if Israel gives the Palestinians no choice but 
co fight, it gives the other Arab peoples no real 
choice either. Israeli expamonism runs as deep 
as Zionism itself Israel was created by taking 
away a people’s land, and the dynamic unleashed by 
that act has m no way abated. The famous claim of 
Theodore llerzl, the founder of Zionism, that "Great- 
er Israel" extends "from the Brook of Egypt [the 
Nile] to the Euphrates [in Iraq]" haunts the Arab 
world rod ay 

Of the conquests already achieved in the 1967 
Israel has already indicated that it will never 


war , 
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surrender the Golan Heights taken from Syria, the 
Jordanian district of old Jerusalem, and the Gaza 
Strip. According to opinion polls of the Israeli 
public, the most popular solution to the problem 
of what to do with territories seized m 1967 
is to incorporate them all into the Israeli state 
And prominent Israeli leaders like Menahim Begin 
and General Weizmann, both of whom sit m the 
Israeli cabinet, are publicly calling for the 
future incorporation of Jordan into the Israeli 
state . 

"If we don f t fight Israel, there will be 
either an Israeli Empire m the literal sense, or 
at least the whole Arab world will be' an Israeli 
sphere of influence," observed Yussef Sayegh. 

"The Palestinians are not only fighting for their 
own national liberation, but they are the first 
line of defense of the whole Arab people," 

A1 Fateh has declared, "Our people will not 
lay down their arms until Palestine is liberated 
and our rights restored. We will not accept any 
settlement that denies us these rights, be it the 
Security Council’s resolution, or any other pro- 
posal or political settlement ensuing from it. We 
will not accept any substitute to a war of nation- 
al liberation and will tenaciously hold to it re- 
gardless of sacrifices and costs." 

"We carry arms," Aby Eyad, a Fateh leader 
has stated, "in order to achieve a truly peaceful 


equipped army »nd air force 
northern Korea in ashes and resorted to chemical 
and biological warfare to fight the popular forces. 
Korean liberation force^ succeeded in forcing the 
US out of the northern half of Korea and signed 
an armistice to that effect on July 27, i953. 
Seventeen years later, however, Korea is still 
split in two and the US- maintains a vast army 
and hundreds of tactical nuclear weapons m the 
south m order to prop up a reactionary military 
dictatorship. According to the OSPAAAL statement* 
"The situation created by the U,S t imperialists m 
Korea is as grave as that which existed zn the eve 
of June 25 , 1950 " 

The North -- the People's Democratic Republic 
of Korea -- is a booming, socialist nation with a 
strong ideological commitment to the concept of 
"Juche," meaning independence and self-reliance 
In addition to carrying out successful post-war 
reconstruction in agriculture and light and heavy 
industry. North Korea offers its people the benefits 
of free medical care and educ&’ion. 

In contrast, the south ia a vast American 
military base, where repression of pro-unification, 
anti-U.S. forces is ruthless, Crop failures are 
greater every year, the vastly inadequate industry 
is mostly dominated by U 0 S, businessmen, and 
millions are without jobs, land, bread or housing. 
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settlement of the problem, and not a false settle— 


ment based on the imposition of aggression and 
racism." 
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OSPAAAL PROCLAIMS MONTH OF SOLIDARITY 
WITH THE PEOPLE OF KOREA 
LIBERATION News Service 

HAVANA (LNS) -- The Organization of Solida- 
rity of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America (OSPAAAL), a loose confederation of re- 
volutionary governments and armed liberation move- 
ments in the Third World, has declared June 25 
to July 27 the International Month of Solidarity 
With the Korean People. 

June 25 of this year marked the 20th anni- 
versary of the invasion of northern Korea by U.S. 
forces with token detachments from 15 U.S. allies. 


BLACK MARINE RETURNED TO BRIG 
TO SERVE "SUBVERSION" SENTENCE 

PORTSMOUTH, Va, (LNS) -- George Daniels, a 
black Marine who was sentenced to 10 years hard 
labor in July 1967 on a charge of "subversion," 
was sent back to Portsmouth Naval Prison in June 
of this year to serve the rest of his term, after 
being out on appeal since the fall of 1969, 
Daniels was originally tried by a court of all- 
white officers, for allegedly stating that black 
men should not have to fight in Vietnam, 

Daniels had been released on an appeal filed 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, following 
a series of demonstrations demanding his freedom, 
and sent to Quantico Marine base in Virginia. Not 
formally charged with any crime, Daniels was sent 
back to the brig at Portsmouth by the brass at 
Quantico because of a number of "minor rules in- 
fractions . " 

Writing from Portsmouth to the American Ser- 
viceman's Union, Daniels states: "I figure these 
pigs think as long as I am in the slams they got 
everything under control. But I'm going to con- 


The invaders, with a 
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.well-arm e d and well- tinue my fight for the liberation of black people 
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VOUNG LORDS, HRUM, 5 THINK- LINCOLN 
LIBERATE LINCOLN HOSPITAL 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "My aunt died of a wrong 
blood transfusion.” 

”My friend’s mother died of hepatitis from 
a dirty needle ” 

”My brother broke his arm and had to wait 
two hours in the hall before a doctor came out,” 

The people speaking were all under 12 years 
old and all Puerto Rican They were sitting around 
a table in the basement lunchroom of the liberated 
Lincoln Hospital, taking part m a political ed- 
ucation class run by Denise Oliver, Minister of 
Finance of the Young Lords Party 

At 5:30 that morning, a group of about 200 
Puerto Rican men and women from the YLP, HRUM 
(Health Revolutionary Unity Movement, a city- 
wide radical union of black and Third World health 
workers) , and the Think Lincoln Committee made 
up of workers and patients from Lincoln, returned 
the hospital to the people of their community 
Among their demands were door-to-door health ser- 
vices for preventive care, sanitation control, 
nutrition, drug addiction, maternal and child 
care, day care and senior citizens' services, a 
permanent 24-hour-a-day grievance table, and a 
$140 minimum wage for all workers 

Hours later, hundreds of people were 
streaming in through the front door to get free 
tests for tuberculosis, iron deficiency, anemia 
and lead poisoning. Curious passers-by looked 
up at the ancient dirty building that could 
easily pass for a warehouse and saw the Puerto 
Rican flag flying aloft and banners m the window 
proclaiming: "Bievenido al hospital del pueblo”-- 
"Welcome to the People’s Hospital” 

Lincoln Hospital is located m an industrial 
area of the South Bronx (a borough of New York 
City), on the edge of one of the largest, most 
run-down Puerto Rican ghettos in the city. Leaf- 
lets handed out to the press explained the take- 
over "Lincoln Hospital is only a butcher shop 
that kills patients and frustrates workers from 
serving these patients This is mainly because 
Lincoln existed under a capitalist system that 

only looks for profit But even this system made 
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an attempt at scrapping this butcher shop by con- 
demning this building 25 years ago 

"Now we are prepared to show how, in a social 
ist society, institutions SERVE all people ” 

Members of the press buzzed around m the 
large ground floor auditorium of the nurses ’ 
residence, the mam building occupied The 10 
o’clock press conference was held m the Young 
Lord’s unique style. Yoruba (Pablo yoruba Guzman), 
Minister of Information, presented himself on 
schedule, dressed like the other Lords, for the 
occasion, in a long white medical coat* 

Before the conference officially began, Yoruba 
announced the Lords' support for the current 
strike of TV cameramen and asked all scab newsmen 
to split 

PRESS: Okay, conditions at Lincoln are bad, 
but isn’t it just rhetoric? 

HRUM representative: I’ll tell you why it’s 
a butcher shop c People come in here after getting 
stabbed in the stomach and have to wait for an 
hour in the corridor holding in their intestines 
with their hands. People with broken bones line 
the hallways and get no medication for pain while 
they wait for their bones to be set. People who 
have been in automobile accidents arrive in an am- 
bulance and there’s no wheelchair and no stretcher 
so they have to be dragged in to wait with the 
others in the hall. Come m here on a Friday or 
Saturday night, go to the emergency room and see 
for yourself the blood flowing and splattering 
all over the walls , 

PRESS: Okay, now we know things are bad at 
Lincoln Hospital, but why the take-over? A couple 
of weeks ago, you took a TB truck, last January 
you seized a church Are you planning to go on 
taking buildings? 

TH1NK-LINC0LN COMMITTEE'S Yvette Trinidad 
resonded: For months there was garbage piled on 
the corner of 142nd Street and Cortlandt right 
outside of this hospital We complained, we pe- 
titioned, we called the mayor's office Nothing 
was done. Addicts from all over town came over 
here to search for dirty needles in the rubble 
One day we decided to act. We moved the garbage 
into the office of Dr- Antero Lacot , the hospital 

administr at or. That same day the gar bage got 
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removed . M 

PRESS: Well, all these extremist things 
you’re saying are all well and good. But isn’t 
it true that you’ll have to compromise when it 
comes right down to what’s going to happen with 
this hospital? 

Gloria Cruz. Health Lieutenant of the YOUNG 
LORDS PARTY answered quickly and firmly: ”No 
compromise on the health of our people.” 

On the second floor, in the psychiatric 
out-patient clinic, Mrs. Catherine Hamptonio 
of the South Bronx sat in the waiting room. What 
did she think of the take-over? ”1 think it’s 
gonna be an improvement,” she said. ’’This place 
can’t get worse. Yesterday they told me to come 
in for my medicine. I waited for an hour and then 
they told me they couldn’t find my chart. I’ve 
already come three times just for medicine and I 
haven’t got it yet.” 

After four and a half hours, negotiations 
between the Lords and the mayor’s men broke 
down. It seems that just as Mayor Lind^y’s smooth- 
ie spokesmen were agreeing to move the cops out 
of the area, a plainclothesman sneaked into the 
room and started to drag a Lord brother out. 

The Lords exploded, stormed out of the meeting 
and called another press conference. 

Once again, by now 5; 30 in the afternoon, 
the press and Lords followers jammed into the 
auditorium. This was the room where the test- 
ing had been carried on all day long and report- 
ers who might have missed it before, now couldn’t 
help but see the medical scale and the long 
table with supplies set up just below the stage. 

Many of those in the room were teenagers, 
tough street kids from gangs like the Bones, the 
Skulls, and the Savage Seven. They listened as 
Yoruba ran down what had just happened, how the 
city had shown bad faith. 

"We will defend this hospital,” he said to 
the reporters. "They will have to come in here 
and take us as we serve our people,” 

But that's not what happened, and the less 
political street gangs who took Yoruba’ s chal- 
lenge to the cops seriously, learned a mind- 
blowing tactical lesson. 

As busloads of Tactical Patrol Squad and 
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Special Events cops parked in front of the hos- 
pital, and Spanish-speaking plainclothesmen in 
sandals mingled with reporters waiting for the 
bloody bust, groups of Lords left the hospital a 
few at a time One brother who had a large Afro, 
dark glasses and was still wearing the long white 
coat, was hassled by a radio newsman on his way 
out. "Hey man,” the Lord told him, "I’m in a 
hurry. Gotta go to the next building to perform 
surgery . ” 

By the time the 150 helmeted paunchy cops 
marched in formation into the old hospital, there 
was no one inside except hospital employees. Not 
one Lord left. Someone said it seemed absurd, like 
an old Keystone comedy: the police captain, pot- 
bellied and pompous, leading his men back out again 
still in formation, A hundred and fifty cops to 
remove one Puerto Rican flag from a hospital roof. 

The hospital occupation lasted a little over 
12 hours, that’s all. New York radio and TV news 
broadcasts flashed stories of the terrible con- 
ditions at Lincoln all day long. Newspapers from 
coast to coast carried the story , The Associated 
Press quoted Dr. Antero Lacot as saying that the 
Lords did a service to the community by dramatiz- 
ing conditions at Lincoln. 

Favorable publicity pushed the cops into 
dropping charges against Yoruba and Luis Perez who 
they had obviously picked up out of pure frustra- 
tion after finding the hospital empty. 

The next day, a complaint table at Lincoln 
was operating and 75 hospital employees turned 
out for a meeting to begin figuring out how to re- 
turn Lincoln to the people for good. 

-30- 

SEE GRAPHICS TO ACCOMPANY THIS STORY IN THIS 
PACKET . 

* K * -* A ************** ****** ***?* + * ******** ***** + ***** 

WOMENS LIBERATION BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A bibliography of women's liberation material 
has been published by a Tallahassee group in their 
4-page leaflet called PM. This bibliography 
includes very up-to-date material including re- 
search groups, Women’s periodicals, movement per- 
iodicals with a special issue on women, articles 
and reprints, organizations, buttons and stickers, 
and announcements. 

For a copy of PM, send a 6 $ stamp to PM, c/o 
B Broedel, 308 S. McComb , Tallahassee, Fla. 32301. 
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"HOT SUMMER FOR THE BOURGEOISIE": 

BASTILLE DAY DEMO ADDS FIRE 

LIBERATION News Service 

This summer will not be a holiday 
for rich people > but a time for 
people's revolt, " — Alain Geismar ^ 
French activist now in jail on " un- 
specific charges " 

PARIS, France (LNS) -- Ten thousand French 
Legionnaires (the world’s most elite group of mer- 
cenaries) marched in the annual Bastille Day parade 
down the Champs Elysee on July 14, accompanied 
by military music and a truck "capable of carry- 
ing a 70-foot-long H-bomb- tipped rocket." 

Later that same day, a thousand demons tratois 
(celebrating their own revolution) occupied the 
Place de la Bastille with cries of "Free the Bas- 
tille!" The Place de la Bastille is the site 
of the prison which once contained the agitators of 
the first French revolution. While the prison 
was tom down long ago, in its place stands a col- 
umn which celebrates the storming of the Bastille 
by the people of Paris on July 14, 1789. 

Carrying banners declaring "The Streets Be- 
long to the People -- Not the Police," demonstra- 
tors soon clashed with the "forces of order" -- 
France’s riot police. The fighting continued 
around the Place de la Bastille for several 
hours, while demonstrators built barricades, 
burned a number of cars, and attacked two banks. 

The assault on one bank lasted half an hour be- 
fore police could intervene -- the bank’s elec- 
tronic equipment was completely destroyed. 

Two days before at a mass meeting, a crowd 
of 3,500 had heard a message taped by Alain Geis- 
mar which proposed a summer- long campaign "against 
the beach playgrounds of the rich." Geismar had 
gone underground following the banning of his or- 
ganization, The Proletarian Left , The subject of 
a nation-wide search by police, he was finally 
arrested on July 8; his hide-out was a top-floor 
maid’s room several blocks from the nation’s po- 
lice headquarters. 

Many in the crowd who listened to his tape 

had been active in the street fighting which 

the 

broke out May 27 after two editors of / Prole- 
tarian Left publication were confuted of "sub- 
version" against the state and sentenced to a 
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year in jail. In the two days which followed the 
sentencing, 487 were arrested and 80 police in- 
jured, in the largest street actions since May of 
1968. 

The government fears that leftist groups such 
as the Proletarian Left will bring about another 
May of '68, when the city of Paris was virtually 
partly ted by popular revolt. Pompidou is passing 
increasingly repressive laws against dissent, in- 
cluding a whopper of a conspiracy law which is 
designed to frighten militants away from any kind 
of demonstration. But this past winter and spring 
have seen a resurgence of revolt despite repres- 
sion: the kidnapping of government officials, 
massive student demonstrations, wild-cat strikes, 
and the bombings of police stations, tax offices, 
and other government buildings. 

If police hoped to stop the rising militance 
by picking off a "leader" like Geismar, it hasn’t 
worked. The long hot summer campaign against the 
rich has begun , 

Police reinforcements have speedily been sent 
to a large number of potential targets in every 
part of France. Mounted patrols of police move in 
the forest of Fontainbleau, south of Paris, be- 
cause vacationing motorists have complained of 
harassment by groups of long-haired militants. 

Literally dozens of fires have broken out be- 
tween July 13-15. While fires often break out in 
the summer because of the dryness of the season, 
this year's fires are more numerous and seem to 
be directed specifically against tourist resorts 
and industrial installations. 

On the night of July 13, an expensive sports 

car was burned and destroyed as it stood out- 
in Deauville, 

side the Casino/ a Normandy coast resort. Leftist 
slogans were also found scrawled on dozens of 
other fancy cars- The mayor of Deauville had to 
fly back in a hurry, interrupting his own vaca- 
tion, to request reinforcement of riot police. 

(The police themselves would ordinarily be on 
vacation during this period, but all summer leaves 
ha v e been cancelled.) 

On the same night, at Lourdes (a religious 
sh’unt* in the Pyrenees), one thousand old auto- 
motive tires were set on fire, sending up dense 
cloud? oi reeking, black smoke. 
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Fires destroyed the summer villa of the 
governments Minister of Education, Olivier Gui - 
chard, and threatened hundreds of expensive 
country villas along the Riviera. 

Fires which flared at tourist resorts 
licked close to the oil refinery and sea port 
of Martigues, about 15 miles from Marseilles. 

About 20,000 people who come each year to 
camp next to the ritziest portion of the Rivi- 
era where movie stars hang out, left their 
camping sites because of the threat of fire. 

''Fires have been fanned by the powerful 
n mistral M wind, a cold and constant summer wind 
that often blows up to 40 miles per hour. Thou- 
sands of square miles of land from the Pyrenees 
to the Italian border were hit by fire, and a 
series of ten fires were reported on the island 
of Corsica. That same week, 62,000 acres of 
forest on the French Riviera burned to the ground. 

Thousands of well-to-do residents have panicked 
and cut short their vacations this year. While 
no official estimate of actual damage done 
during this period has been made, the total is 
likely to be in the millions of dollars. More 
important, the tourist trade has been seriously 
disrupted, cutting vacation profits drastically 
and shaking up the traditionally placid summers 
of the wealthy. 

While a small number of arrests have been 
made, police have been unable to identify any 
arsonists. Activity is expected to intensify 
during the busy vacation month of August. 
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THE WAY IT GOES 

In a dozen mansions whose price was 
a dozen mouthfuls of bread 
a dozen men are sobbing with hate 
in a dozen bathrooms . 

They have received the bad cable 
the bad news from the bad country. 

Out there a coolie 

standing upright in his paddvfield 
has scornfully thrown heavenward 
a handful of rice. __ j aC q Ue s Prevert 


CAPTURED JOURNALIST 1 S' REPORT : 

CAMBODIAN LIBERATION FORCES GROW 
bv Jim Gwin 

LIBERATION News Service/ Great Speckled Bird 

"From behind guerrilla lines, the great 
success that President Nixon has claimed in 
Cambodia has the doubtful look of an imminent 
failure," reports Richard Dudman , one of the 
three "captured" American journalists recently 
returned from six weeks in the Cambodian country- 
side with peasants and guerrillas of the Cambodian 
National United Front (NUF) . 

Dudman was captured by Cambodian, revolu- 
tionary forces in the Parrot's Beak region of 
Cambodia on May 7, along with Elizabeth Pond of 
the Christian Science Monitor and Michael Morrow 
of Dispatch News Service. The three spent 40 
days before their June 14 release fleeing from 
peasant hut to peasant hut with their captors- 
tumed-hosts to escape American bombing raids, 
and talking with revolutionaries from the Cambodian 
National United Front, with whom they became? 
once they convinced the Cambodians that they were 
not CIA agents. NUF is leading the fight against 
the American -backed , right-wing Lon Nol regime 
in order to reinstate exiled chief-of-state 
Norodom Sihanouk -- ousted in a CIA-backed mili- 
tary coup last April -- and to unite with the 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front and the 
Pathet Lao in driving the U.S. out of Indo-China. 

"We saw a well -organized movement of Cam- 
bodian and Vietnamese guerrillas in a determined 
war against American tanks and planes. We gra- 
dually learned about their hatred of America, 
their tactics, their relationship with the Cam- 
bodian peasants .. .as we travelled with them on 
foot, by bicycle and occasionally by truck from 
one village to another," Dudman recounts. 

In a five-part series for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Dudman concluded from his first- 
hand experience with the guerrilla forces that 
Nixon's Cambodian invasion to destroy "sanc- 
tuaries" had produced "the exact opposite of what 
was intended:" the "sanctuaries" had not been 
destroyed, but only Dispersed westward; American 
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'’terrorization” had welded ’’together the local pop- 
ulation with the guerrillas”, and the invasion had 
created the conditions for ’’people's war a savage 
prolonged struggle by an elusive, determined guerrilla 
front with strong popular support.” Finally, accor- 
ding to Dudman, the Cambodian invasion has demonstrated 
once again that the Americans are the aggressors in 
Southeast Asia, ’’that the Americans, not the guer- 
rillas, are the aggressors that turned a peaceful 
country into a battleground.” 

Dudman* s reports are a stark contrast to most 
of the Cambodian coverage in America’s establishment 
press which has gone out of its way to refer to all 
’’enemy” activity as ’’North Vietnamese”, and to ob- 
scure the development of the indigenous Cambodian 
liberation forces -- just as it tried to do for 
many years in South Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, even the Lon No! government has 
been forced to concede that NUF controls well over 
half the country, as well as virtually encircling 
Phnom Penh, seat of the Lon Nol government. NUF has 
proven its ability to mount offensives in all parts 
of Cambodia. 

Tha Cambodian guerrilla forces have been drawn 
together from several sources: the political struc- 

ture of the Khmer (Cambodian) Issarak, the armed 
nationalist movement which fought in Cambodia along 
with Ho Chi Minh’s Vietminh against French colonial 
rule in the First Indochina War; the Khmer Rouge, 
the revolutionary armed group that has struggled for 
the last three years in eastern Cambodia for better 


conditions for the peasants; and & strong 
nationalist sentiment and loyalty to exiled hea 
of =state Sihanouk among workers, students, intei 
lectuals, and, most important, the peasant major 
tty . 

Dudman’s accounts give a first-hand pic- 
ture of NUF's rapid growth, its Cambodian and 
Vietnamese guerilla leaders and its strength 
among rural peasantry. The Cambodian peasant s 
hatred for the Americans, according to Dudman, 
struck the journalists from the beginning. Angry 
stares , curses , and fist shaking met them in 
some villages, 

"Cambodian peasants hate all Americans 
because of the invasion and bombing, and they 
can still try to hurt you,” one of the Vietnamese 
guards responsible for the journalists* safety 
explained to Dudman. ”We Vietnamese know that 
there are good Americans and bad Americans, but 
the Cambodians still think they are all bad.” 

The guards protected the journalists by explaining 
to villagers that they were "good people”. 

The Vietnamese and Cambodian guerillas 
neither apologized for, nor covered up, the 
presence of the Vietnamese in Cambodia. The 
Vietnamese often sat around in the evening learn- 
ing the villager’s language. The guards told 
the journalists repeatedly of ” the solidarity 
of the peoples of Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
and of the unified struggle that will continue 
until all Americans are driven out and all of 


Indochina is free and independent.” [MORE...] 
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[ Note to editors: This is a box to be run along with the above article ] 

"The Cambodian ’’sanctuaries”, far from getting wiped out, are being forced to spread 
out over wider territory with no foreseeable limit on their westward expansion. The Cambodian 
countryside, where most of the population lives, is being radicalized and quickly turned into a 
massive, dedicated and effective revolutionary base. 

’’Already friendly relations between the Cambodian people of the countryside and the 
Vietnamese revolutionists who have been living and operating here for a decade are being streng~ , 
thened to form a solid revolutionary front with Sihanouk as its leader and Ho Chi Minh as some- 
thing approaching a saint. 

"Above all, what was once popularly called the Vietnam war has been widened to the point 
where it involves all of former French Indochina, and no limit is m sight either in breadth or 
duration .... 

"American shells and bombs mean to Cambodians that the United States is waging an unpro- 
voked, colonialist war against them. They see America as a would-be successor to the French, try- 
ing to turn back the clock of history m the face of a swelling spirit of Asia for Asians.” 
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Richard Dudman, St. Louis 
Post Dispatch in the Los Angeles 
Times, June 28, 1970 
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Norodom Sihanouk, the exiled head of state, 
is a key figure in their struggle against the 
American investers . Sihanouk has called on the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries for aid in liberating 
Cambodia. The NUF program states: 

"--As the American aggression against 
Cambodia is a component of the plan for the 
expansion of the war which the American im- 
perialists are losing in South Vietnam and 
Laos, the NUF coordinates its struggles with 
that of the fraternal peoples of Vietnam and 
Laos in the principle that the liberation 
and defense of each country are the affairs 
of its own people and the principle that the 
mutual support among the three peoples must 
be based on mutual respect and legitimate 
aspirations of each people concerned." 

Dudman 's accounts reflect particularly the 
personal and political determination of the NUF 
guerrillas. "To live without freedom and inde- 
pendence is as good as being dead. To die for the 


mostly in peasant farmers’ huts and at each of these 
places they saw "evidence of allegiance to Sihanouk 
and of its counterpart- -extreme hatred of the United 
States and President Nixon." Wherever they trav- 
elled during their six weeks journey, it seemed to 
Dudman that the NUF forces "appeared to operate at 
will despite the presence of thousands of Americans 
and South Vietnamese troops." 

-30- 

SAIGON STUDENTS LIBERATE THREE LEADERS 
IN BATTLE WITH SAIGON COPS 

Liberation News Service 

SAIGON (LNS) -- About 100 South Vietnamese 
students battled thirty Saigon cops with sticks, 
stones, and molotov cocktails, and recaptured 
three of their leaders who were seized during 
a protest meeting on July 17, according to a 
Reuters dispatch. 

Police burst into the meeting, at Saigon 


revolution is nothing," one of the guerrillas told 

_ . t att , ^ University’s school of letters, where students 

Dudman. "The revolutionary... takes ALL the people J * 

as his mother, father, brothers, and sisters," 

Anh Hai, another guerrilla fighter told Dudman, 

"When the revolution is won, then he can return 
to his family and home and lead a normal life. 

"A revolutionary is sad when people are poor 
or when they are oppressed or colonized. But 
this is... the kind of sadness that makes him 
fight. The revolutionary is happy when the peo- 
ple are liberated, when there is a good and im- 
proving society, and when the working class is well cops. Although the police set up a heavy guard 
cared for." around the university, the students managed to 

Perhaps the most significant impressions re- wrestle their three leaders from the midsts of 
ported by Dudman were those relating to the strengtlthe cops, and take off. 


were discussing how to fight university com- 
plicity in the war- by stopping an ROTC-like 
military training program in which all of South 
Vietnam’s students, automatically excluded from 
the draft if they pass stiff examinations, are 

enrolled , 

The police rushed in and seized three organ- 
izers of the conference, but the audience raced 
out of the building in hot pursuit to battle the 


of the NUF and its relationship to the Cambodian 
peasants. According to Dudman, after the American 
invasion, it seemed that the peasants "were 
turning to the fighters as their best friends, . 

At each house where we stopped, the villagers 
appeared to offer willing cooperation and friend- 
ship to the guerrillas. Our guards told us that 
our rice was furnished free by the peasants when 
it was available, but that side dishes ... were 
purchased . " 

The guerillas and cap tiaed journalist* s taxed 


A week earlier, a group offSouth Vietnamese 
students and a visiting American anti-war dele- 
gation were routed by Saigon police using tear 
gas. The Americans included the Rev, Bernard 
Lafayette and Mrs. Dorothy Cotton, two prominent 
members of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference . 

- -30- - 
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.MONEY DOESN’T TALK, IT SWEARS" 

--Bob Dylan 
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RCA ON STRIKE 1 -FIRST TIME IN 20 YEARS 
LIBERATION News Service 
When you see the name RCA, what do you think, 
of? If you 1 re part of the boob tube generation, 
you will probably think of color televisions and 
stereo units. Like all corporations, this is 
what RCA wants you to think of and that's why 
they spend so much money on their advertising 
budget. What RCA doesn’t want you to think about 
is their committment to military reseaich and 
development and the elaborate electronic systems 
they make for the Pentagon at their various 
plants. Something else which RCA would prefer 
that you not know is the fact that its workers 
and their union, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (IEU) 
have been on strike since June 2. 

RCA has undoubtedly been keeping its PR 
department going full blast about this strike.. 
Some of RCA 1 s friends in the establishment 
press have obviously offered their help because, 
as you may have noticed, there hasn’t been a 
mention of the strike. But things are happening: 
15,000 RCA employees are going out for the 
first time in 20 years . 

Deptford, New Jersey, is a case in point. 
The workers on strike there are warehousemen who 
make only $2.71 per hour, even after 25 years, 
(This compares to the $3,25 per hour for identi- 
cal work at other warehouses in the area.) Most 
men have to hold down a second job to support 
their families, as they earn only $87 each week. 
Women earn only $75 a week- -male chauvinism 
is a very profitable investment as well as a 
superb dividing tactic. 

After a week of picketing., a management- 
owned judge issued an injunction prohibiting 
more than four workers from picketing the 
plant’s entrance. Eight arrests were made for 
’’intefering with the lawfully [sic] traffic 
of vehicles." The workers' response was to 
ask young people from around the area to help 
support the strike and to fill up the picket, 
line. When they turned out, 16 were promptly 
arrested after 50 riot police •- minus identi- 
fication--out of a yellow schooibus. "I know 
why they call them pigs now," said one of the 


Kumui workers after police charged the line of 
p.ckete/i. knocking people down and busting them. 

one further arrest was made. Jeffrey Gross, 
age three, was waiting with his mother, Leslie, 
of the Philadelphia Free Press , outside the police 
station aftei the 16 were arrested, when a cop 
waved a riot club in his face. He responded by 
calling the cop a"motherfuckmg piggie". Five 
minute- later, his mother was arrested for "al- 
lowing a minor child to use foul and abusive lan- 
guage, specifically calling all officers Mother 
Fuckers a s they entered police headquarters." 

The charge was changed to "telling the child to 
use fowl [sic] and abusive language" -- she 
was fined $2±0, 

As picketing continues, the only offer RCA 
has made to the union so far has been for a 70£ 
raise over four years (this is by a company which 
has earned $454 million in profits during the last 
three years.) One of RCA’s proposals during the 
pie-strike negotiating period was to ask for the 
discontinuation of many of the job security guar- 
antees which the union has fought for -- changes, 
for example, which would leave transfers up to the 
discretion of the company or end equal division 
of overtime: 

Obviously, RCA is taking a hard-line stand. 

This is in keeping with the encouragement the Nixon 
administration has been giving management in 
union-busting and wage-holding. Nixon knows he can’t 
continue the agression in Indochina if there’s 
rampant inflation and labor unrest at home. 

Thus the strike continues all over the coun- 
try. (RCA employees are trying to get food stamps 
and to get on welfare (both of which are very 
difficult in RCA-owned towns.) Meanwhile, RCA 
has been coverd by strike insurance since the 
first two weeks of the strike. 

Ivoxkers have actively asked for support, es- 
pecially in places like Deptford where there are 
restrict ons on the number of workers who are 
allowed to picket. RCA plants can be found in 
Mcorestown, Princeton, Camden and Cherry Hill, 

\ e a Jersey ; Van Nuys and Los Angeles, California; 
and Burlington, Mass. Join the picket line, 

SU GRAPHICS TO ^S'mTH THIS ST0RV IN PACKET. 
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[NOTE TO EDITORS: This is the first of two arti- 

cles commemorating the twentieth anniversary of 
the beginning of the U.S. war against Korea. The 
second article will relate the social advances 
made in the Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea 
since its founding and the contrasting repression 
and poverty suffered by the people of South 
Korea who continue to live under U.S. domination.] 
* * * 

KOREA WILL WIN!: 100 YEARS OF AGGRESSION 
By Mike Kazin 
LIBERATION News Service 

Cuba in 1970. Two American women cutting 
cane with the Venceremos Brigade are waiting to 
greet 76 Koreans who are also helping the Cuban 
Revolution bring in its largest sugar harvest 
in history. 

’’You know,” says one of the women, ”1 can’t 
get half as excited over these people as I did 
over the Vietnamese who visited our camp. You 
see, my father was killed in the Korean War, 
and my mother’s been a war widow ever since; 
she keeps showing off all the war medals in the 
house .” 

”It’s really strange,” her friend answers, 
’’but so many Americans died in that war and 
never realized how useless it was. That war 
was just like Vietnam -- we destroyed most of the 
country so the people wouldn’t take it over,” 

Korea in 1970. A nation of 41 million 
separated by a border bristling with tanks, 
troops, and artillery. In the North 12 1/2 
million people -- a thriving socialist state, 
economically self-sufficient, providing free 
medical care and free education and one of the 
highest standards of living in Asia. In the 
South, a brutal military dictatorship backed 
up by 60,000 U.S. troops in over 100 bases, 
armed with tactical nuclear weapons. Over 30 
million people living in poverty are made to 
compete for the dwindling store of American 
products sold at wildly inflated prices. 

How did Korea get this way? 

Twenty years ago, American capitalism was 
stronger than it had ever been in its history. 

A combination of American money and battleships 
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had managed to prevent socialist revolutions 
in Italy, Greece and Turkev, Hiroshima Harry 
(Truman) and his. sidekick John Foster Dulles 
were boasting of plans to ’’roll back Communism” 
and ’’liberate” China with a few well-placed 
A-bombs . 

’’America does not have friends, it has 
interests,” Dulles said. And Korea seemed a 
likely place to start ’’rolling back” communism 
and racking up profits for American business. 

A chunky peninsula jutting off the north- 
east end of China, only a few hundred miles from 
Japan, Korea with its abundant natural resources-- 
manganese, iron ore, gold and miles of fertile 
land has been a pawn of great powers for most 
of its history. Till the end of the 19th century, 
Korea was a virtual colony of the Chinese Empire. 

Korea’s own corrupt feudal rulers held an 
iron grip over the peasants in their own coun- 
try, but Peking controlled the ’’hermit Kingdom’s” 
foreign relations and foreign trade. Chinese 
warlords made periodical forays into the lit- 
tle country to rip off what they could of the 
property and people. 

When the Chinese people began to topple 
the oppression of 3000 years of feudal rule in 
their own country, both Japan and the United 
States stepped in to bid for the now-vacant role 
of Korea’s ’’protector”. The Koreans started 
to get acquanted with the true nature of Ameri- 
can ’’protection” in 1866 when some American 
sailors disguised their gunboat, the U.S.S. 
Sherman, as a merchant ship and sailed up Korea’s 
Taedong River, plundering the porperty and kil- 
ling anyone that got in their way. Later, the 
robbery of crops and precious metals got more 
sophisticated through”treaties” made with Korea’s 
decrepit Yi dynasty that opened up the country 
to American entrepreneurs but gave Korea nothing 
more than a Secretary of State’s signature in 
return . 

Before the First World War, American bus- 
iness' was preoccupied with the new opportunities 
opening up in the Phillipines, Cuba, and Puerto 
Rico. When Japan annexed Korea as its colony, 
taking advantage of its rising position in East* 

. . .more . . . 
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Asia after military victories over China and 
Russia, Teddy Roosevelt smiled and stated, "No 
country would have any objection to the annexa- 
tion of Korea. M Meanwhile, American mining com- 
panies were in Korea busily grabbing mining 
rights to the most lucrative mineral resources 
in the country. 


It wasn't until Pearl Harbor that the U.S. 
decided Japan was its enemy. So Franklin Roose- 
velt had to make a quic^i^T^ure^i poli cy to firmly 
oppose Japanese control. Throughout the Thirties, 
American industry had faithfully supplied the 
Japanese Army with many of its tools of trade 
in the battle against Korean guerrillas fighting 
for the liberation of their country. However, 
the Japanese defeat in World War II left the U.S. 
. .as the only strong capitalist power in East Asia. 

^$eneral MacArthur was only too glad to take con- 

part of 

trol of the southern half of Korea as/the U.S. 
occupation of Japanese territories . 

But most Koreans were looking forward to 
being able finally to run their own affairs. 
During the war, "people's committees" made up 
of every part of the population from Catholic 
priests to communist guerrillas, sprouted up 
throughout Korea to provide a kind of grass-roots 
democracy to towns and villages and to coordinate 
the struggle against the Japanese. When Soviet 
troops in an agreement with the U.S,, occupied 
the northern half of Korea, they recognized the 
people's committees as legitmate governing bodies 
in their area. 


The U.S. Military Command had a different 
idea. Brushing off the southern representatives 
of the people's committees as irrelevant, the 
American occupiers began to set up a government 
south of the agreed upon 38th parallel This 
government was to carry out U.S. wishes faith- 
fully, not the least of them being to repress 
the people's committees and all other militant 
manifestations of pro-independence sentiment 
Synghman Rhee, an undistinguished conservative 
nationalist who had been living in the United 
States for thirty years while most other nation- 
alists were battling Japanese troops, was brought 
back to Korea, and by 1948 emerged as President 
of the newly-christened Republic of Korea with its 


capitol in Seoul . 

The election process which made Rhee president 
was something less than a model of democratic pro- 
cedures. The U.S. Military Command had realized 
early in the game that its chosen candidate would 
do poorly in the areas north of the 38th parallel 
where most people supported the government of the 
people's committees, which had already initiated 
a full-scale campaign to abolish illiteracy and 
had nationalized the primitive industrial facili- 
ties the Japanese had built in the mineral-rich 
north . 

So, the Truman government rammed a resolution 
through the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, which was packed by nations favorable to the 
U.S. It called for "separate elections" to be held 
in the southern half of the peninsula where over 
two-thirds of Korea's population lives. On election 
day, a UPI reporter wrote in his dispatch from Seoul: 

American reconnaissance planes flew overhead 
and the polling stations were strictly guarded by 
members of the "Hyangbodan" [secret police force 
set up by the Japanese before the war and retained 
at full strength by the American "liberators"] 
carrying baseball bats, and in Seoul thousands of 
policemen and especially-appointed civilians, 
with the backing of U.S» M,T.s^ ' were posted at 
each entrance of back alleys.., The atmosphere re- 
sembled that of a city under martial law. 

With the establishment of Rhee's garrison state 
in the South, Koreans north of the 38th parallel had 
little choice but to forego hopes for the time being 
of unifying their country under an independent re- 
gime , 

In September, 1948, representatives from both 
halves of Korea set up the Democratic People's Re- 
public of Korea (DPRK) with its capitol in Pyongyang, 
a city of one million inhabitants, (The southern 
representatives of the DPRK were unable to cross 
back into U , S . -occupied territory after the cere- 
monies.) The newly-constituted government requested 
the withdrawalof all foreign troops from its ter- 
ritory, and the last Soviet troops left that De- 
cember, But the large American occupation army 
stayed where it was and began to train and equip 
a colonial army in the south. Tins provided 
more profits for U.S. companies not too eager to 
switch out of military production lines as long as 
the virulently anti-communist U.S Congress would 
invest in more weaponry to be shipped abroad. 
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MacArthur, Rhee, and DulJes [who was at this 
time U.S. delegate to the U.N.) were unanimous m 
feeling that the policy of the southern regime 
should be to unify the country under a pro-U S. 
capitalist system and that this aim could be ac- 
compUshedi.il the end only by force. At the inglor- 
ious founding of the South Korean government m 1948, 
MacArthur proclaimed, "In this hour, as the for- 
tunes of righteousness advance, the triumph is 
dulled by one of the great tragedies of contempo- 
rary history -- an artificial barrier has divided 
your land. This barrier must and will be tom 
down." To insure that no unification would be un- 
friendly to U-S. interests, the U.S, Congress 
passed a "Korean Aid Bill" m February, 1950, to 
deprive Rhee’s regime of all military and other 
aid if it ever formed a coalition government in- 
cluding members of the Korean Workers Party, 

Korea's communis^ party and the leading politi- 
cal force in the DPRK. 

Foster Dulles returned to the U.S- on June 
21 , 1950, after a five-day trip to Korea where he 
spent a lot of time talking to American and South 
Korean military officers near the 38th parallel. 

Upon his return he cryptically promised "positive 
action by the United States to preserve peace in 
the Far East." 

Ever since the U.S. military and Syngman 
Rhee's secret police had achieved the division 
of Korea into two hostile parts, there had been 
thousands of actions by American and South Korean 
Army soldiers against civilians in the south and 
against DPRK soldiers across the 38th parallel. 
Tensions near the artificial border were ready to 
explode. Both the DPRK and Rhee's government 
moved troops and tanks up to the parallel, and in 
the morning of June 25th, Rhee's troops, apparent- 
ly without the direct consent but certainly with 
the knowledge of their U.S, advisers, invaded the 
northern half of Korea 

Their fellow Koreans who intercepted the 
attack were ready for it , The DPRK Army counter- 
attacked and swept through the southern part of 
the peninsula, liberating Seoul and securing 
practically the whole country in less than three 
months . 


fooled. The U.S, of- 


nine months before were not 

. , r . c it tempting to control their 
tensive against Asians attempt 

--•n cr'-’pi i "- had begun m earnest. 

The ensuing war showed how destructive the 
technology of imperialism can be to a small nation. 
Over SoJof North Korea's economic facilities were 
destroyed m less than three years of concentrated 
bombing- Chemical and biological weapons were used 
in great amounts by U S, forces and their Western 
all.es (The U S. provided 80% of the troops and 
over 90% of the funds spent for the "U.N." side 
in the war, and Korea's old friend Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was Commander- m-Chief of the "U.N. Forces!”) 
In the face of such a huge attack, the inexperi- 
enced DPRK army with the aid of Chinese troops 
(who had entered the war as MacArthur 's forces 
threatened to .invade China itself) held the 
enemy to a stalemate. With the country in ruins 
and hundreds of thousands of people dead or 
wounded, the Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea signed an armistice with U.S. and Rhee gov- 
ernment representatives on July 27, 1953. For the 
Koreans their great ordeal was a victory: the 
Korean War was the first time thatAmerican im- 
perialism was stopped in an attempt to conquer new 
territory . 


In the seventeen years since the Armistice 
was signed, the U S has strengthened its control 
over the southern part of Korea. Syngman Rhee's 
fascist regime was finally overthrown by a popu- 
lar uprising in i960, but a year later, through a 
military coup that was openlv supported by the 
U.S. embassy, the smartei , younger, and more 
ruthless Pak Chung Hee was put in his place. 

Since then, the 60,000 U S. troops in the South 
have been supplied with tactical nuclear weapons, 
the 700,000-man army of the Pak dictatorship 
has been outfitted with all the newest military 
equipment, and U.S, -armed reconnaissance planes 
and boats invade DPRK territory regularly. Both 
the Pueblo incident in 1968 and the shooting-down 
of the EC- 121 spy plane m 1969 point up the 
continuing aggression of the United States against 
Korea. And every such incident brings the outbreak 
of another Korean War closer. 


Premier Kim II Sung of the DPRK has fre- 


The Truman administrar i on was at first set 
back by the phenomenal weakness ot Rhee's army, 
but Harry had other cards up his sleeve. On June 
27, the United Nations Security Council met with- 
out the USSR present and with a DPRK representa- 
tive barred from attending. The U ^ convinced 
the Council to pass a resolution condemning tne 
DPRK as an "invader" and pledging U.N. support 
for armed forces to fight in foicu. A year la^er 
in hearings before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, John Hicktrson, Assistant Socie. «r} 
of State for U.N. Affairs, admitted that the reso- 
lution which was presented by the IJ.S. had ocen 
drafted weeks before the outbreak of war on June 
25. But another major war .n As -a had a! ready 
started . 


quently presented peace plans to Pak and his 
American supporters. The only barrier to pro- 
gress towards reunification is the continued 
presence of U.S. troops on Korean soil. Without 
these troops, the unpopular Pak dictatorship, 
nkc the regimes of Theiu and Lon Nol in South- 
east Asia, would soon fall to the power of the 
majority of the people of the country. 
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